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WAR REFLECTIONS. * 


“ Action Front.” By Boyd Cable. Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 
“A Student in Arms.” With an Introduction by 
J. St. Loe Strachey. Melrose. 5s. net. 
“On the Anzac Trail.” By “Anzac.” Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“A Public School in War Time.” By 8S. P. B. Mais. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
N these days, when the professional war corre- 
spondent is reduced to a minimum, we have to 
wait longer for our views of war in detail; but, when 
we get them, they are, we think, the more vivid and 
impressive because they lack the stale rhetoric and con- 
ventional phrases of the professional writer. The old 
worry that the man who has been in it cannot write 
does not apply to the latest of our forces. The splendid 
unity of an army which includes every class, and in 
which the tailor’s assistant has proved no less brave 
and resourceful than the athletic young lord with a 
sheltered life behind him, is a lesson in life which has 
revealed new talent and made men articulate who were 
previously full of the English reserve. 

Mr. Boyd Cable has long won the regard of readers 
by his ‘‘ Between the Lines”’, and in his ‘ Action 
Front’’ he follows the same plan of taking official 
despatches as texts and expanding their severe brevity 
with pictures which show clearly what war means. 
Much of his last book was grim and terrible ; war must 
be so, and we do not endorse complaints on that score 
against his narratives. Here he has tried to show the 
lighter side of war, in which the English temperament 
of the average soldier finds easy and constant expres- 
sion, and the Scotch, too, less easily moved, develops 
its national gift for grim humour. We discover an 
American, too, with that amazing lingo after which 
even the resolute philologist toils in vain. Mr. Cable 
may keep the average reader “‘ plumb dazed’’ with 
some of his slang when emotions and language are 
raised by a ‘‘ real dandy scrap’’; but he gives us a 
word of explanation here and there, and his sketches, 
as a whole, succeed admirably in disentangling the 
confusing operations of war. His variety is one of his 
best points, and his scenes are, for the most part, con- 
vincing. We are introduced to the confused medley 
which passes for melody among our soldiers; to the 
abuse, when praise might have been expected, which 
relieves the tension; to the difficulties due to our native 
ignorance of foreign tongues; and, last, but not least, 
to the effective voice of the ‘‘ soixante-quinze ’’. 
Naturally, the dare-devil who does the desperate thing 
and comes out all right is the chief hero; but we see 
also something of those whose work is not the less 
courageous because they are not in the trenches. The 
** casualtied ’’, a new and significant word, may belong 
to ‘‘ an open town ’’ some miles behind the lines, or to 
the ‘‘ Linseed Lancers ’’. ; 

Most of the papers entitled “‘ A Student in Arms ’”’ 
are reprinted from the ‘‘ Spectator’, and the editor 
of that journal supplies a commendatory introduction 
which places the anonymous author very high. He 


thinks that a commander of to-day might declare that 
he would rather have written the passage concerning | 
the ‘“‘ lost sheep’’ in a Kitchener battalion than win a | 
general action. The Student, indeed, writes with a_ 
good appreciation of words and the qualities they stand 

for; but other men of good education have been moved | 
to excellent work by the near presence of death and an | 
environment of all sorts of comrades, among whom 
distinctions of worldly rank, profession, and religion 
have been obliterated. The Student has been at 
Woolwich and Oxford, and his work is in some ways a 
self criticism, though it is severely critical of the Church 
and of hospital regulations. He has nothing like the 
humour of Mr. Cable, and occasionally his ‘‘ dramatic 
Staccato** seems to us overdone. That method of 


writing is not original, but it is far preferable to the 
journalistic heroics which the Student neatly analyses in 
his last paper. His editor might have saved him here 
from misquoting a familiar tag of Virgil. Where his 
book is novel is in its sincere and always thoughtful 
exposition of the philosophy and religion of the 
trenches, and the changes needed for effective 
Christianity at home. A young writer with his heart 
in his argument naturally overstates some things, and 
we do not think that the Chuch, as a whole, is so black 
as it is painted here. Yet the Student’s decisive way 
shows how much he has gained from the trenches. 
Men of his stamp may well go far with a happy 
audacity towards solutions which have been delayed 
by the hesitancies and reserves of the academic mind. 

In pictures of typical figures of our latest Army, 
and particularly in that of the desperate return of a 
weary battalion expecting rest to recover trenches lost 
by their brigade, the writer is at his best. “ He does not 
seem to have expected that the Cockney would do well. 
in the war. But he figured among Kipling’s veracious 
three musketeers, and his gift for pungent language is 
a result of the handicaps of his home life. He was 
often near poverty before he joined the Army. Could 
the Student say that of himself at Woolwich and 
Oxford? Probably not. He had a valuable lesson to 
learn. 

** On the Anzac Trail ’’ consists of extracts from the 
diary of a New Zealand sapper, but is, for the most 
part, a fluent narrative. This ‘‘ Anzac’ had served in 
the South African war, and left his people in Ireland 
with all speed for London and country training—first 
in tents, and, later, in huts. He was one of a company 
of big-hearted, big-bodied, happy-go-lucky toughs. 
We use the last word deliberately, for it is his own, 
and expresses well the indomitable vigour of these 
Englishmen from the other side of the world. They 
need a crisper and stronger language than the ‘‘ slow- 

“* The feeds we used to take! I reckon the morning 
programme alone in the Army would fetch a double 
lunger back from the hearse door—if it didn’t kill him 
outright.’’ 

This breezy style enlivens the book throughout, and 
the free comment, spiced with exaggerations worthy of 
Mark Twain, is always good-humoured, in spite of its 
frequent irreverence. This Anzac mentions that his lot 
could do good paper work in examinations, and we are 
sure of it if he is a sample. He can write, and he adds 
plentiful observation—he even panned out gold in 
Gallipoli—to his sense of humour. Nothing more 
striking has been penned concerning the impossible 
feats performed on that sea strand against fine fighters. 
We wonder that any single man is alive, even in the 
shattered condition of the writer, who has been in six 
hospitals. He knows the worth of the “‘ long, lean, 
brown-faced men with the square jaws and fierce 
eyes ’’, and he is justified in thinking them the finest 
fighters in the world, and asking ‘‘ Why the dickens 
do they enlist boys of seventeen in some of the home 
corps? They are only in the way when it comes to 
cold-blooded bayonet work ”’. 

Alike for its gaiety and heroism this short book is 
one of the outstanding documents of the war. 

After the tremendous struggles of the Anzacs the 
record of war influences at home seems mild; but there 
is a happy audacity, too, in the account of ‘‘ A Public 
School in War Time’’, by Mr. Mais. He gives a 
pleasing picture of vigorous youth in a public school 
roused to new energies by the war, and suggests 
various reforms. He thinks that, ‘‘ above all, youth- 
fulness, with its consequent bold experiments, should 
not be crushed or discouraged, but shown gently how 
to tell its wheat from its tares. There is always a 
danger in most masters’ meetings of settling down 
into two rabid camps—age versus youth—the old men 
openly deriding the proposals of the young men; the 
young men covertly sneering at the antiquated, 
obsolete methods of the old.” 

This is true, and worth noting, but we should have 
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thought that frankness and friendliness were commoner 
than Mr. Mais indicates. The handicap most school- 
masters impose on themselves is that they live too much 
in their own world, even in the holidays. They should 
cherish outside interests, and here Mr. Mais is 
fortunate, for he has a gift for writing which reaches 
far beyond his school. Every schoolmaster nowadays 
can get the larger air, both in and out of term; for 
the schools are doing the work of the natior as well as 
their own, and ‘‘ the terminal concert is filled with 
khaki-clad old boys at the back, who have, by a 
miracle, all obtained leave to come back for a farewell 
visit before going to the Front’’. Over the common 
room of the masters ought to be written, as Mr. Mais 
well says, ‘‘ All shop abandon, ye who enter here’’. 

Mr. Mais writes, we presume, mainly or entirely of 
a single school, and we think that, like other young 
writers with effective pens, he sharpens his points to 
an extent which he hardly realises. As a vox clamantis 
in deserto he has some rhetorical bitterness, and we do 
not think that all his conclusions are sound regarding 
the public school at large. One thing, however, we 
believe to be true of the modern schoolboy : he is more 
articulate and literary than his predecessor of twenty 
years since. And this bent for literature remains 
suspect in an atmosphere in which games dominate. 
The really fortunate thing is that the type of boy who 
is good both at scholarship and games is by no means 
rare. Whole schools, too—boys and masters—meet 
nowadays in field days such as Mr. Mais describes. He 
chronicles an immense keenness for military strategy : 
‘** We are beginning to understand that the country is 
not the open book to us which we thought it to be; we 
are realising that it is easy epough to understand the 
regulations and ideas which we read in ‘ Infantry 
Traiaing ’ but a very different thing to put them into 
practice ’’. 

In the discipline of these operations, where master 
and boy are alike amateurs, there is much to be gained. 
But nothing—not even reform—is well done in a hurry. 
That, we think, Mr. Mais sees. It is easy to make 
points ; much more difficult to settle them. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE. 


“The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-37, and the Exeter 
Conspiracy, 1538.” By Madeleine Hope Dodds and 
Ruth Dodds. 2 Vols. Cambridge University 
Press. 30s. net. 

T is hard to find a more important period in our 

history as a nation than that which is covered by 

the present book. But it is a subject difficult to be 
viewed comprehensively. The grievances that caused 
the inception of a ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace’’ were so 
many and various, that their true relation and propor- 
tion have not always been sharply seen. Yet, as a 
body consists of many members, and is animated by 
but one heart, so, it may be said, the great reactionary 
movement sessed many parts and but one 
animating principle—that of the right to live each of 
his own substance. Perhaps the greatest of the merits 
of this book is that it shows the subject exactly pinned 
upon the table, every part in place, and in general 
relation clearly apparent. 

Thus we perceive that, with the mass of the rebels, 
each consideration was subordinate to that of the safe- 
guarding of property and money from the rapacity of 
the monarch and the robberies of his agents; for 
although the authors do not state this in so many 
words, the facts adduced by them prove it auto- 
matically. To put it briefly, the royal need of money 
and a desire of riches meeting with the popular reluc- 
tance to be bereft of money, and a fear of poverty, gave 
frictional causes in full for an insurrection. That 
there existed, however, a real want of money for 
Government purposes, as distinct from personal and 
selfish uses, appears clear. In the first chapter—a 
certain indication of the prominence of the subject—it 


is explained, in introducing the motives of the quarrel, 


that ‘‘ Henry’s need of money was due to something 
that lay deeper than his own extravagance and 
rapacity. The whole of Europe was undergoing great 
economic changes, in consequence of the discovery of 
new trade routes and the importation of gold and 
silver from America, which depreciated the value of the 
coinage. Prices rose, and the spending power of any 
fixed sum of money diminished. As the royal revenues 
were almost entirely customary, and therefore fixed, 
it followed that the King was growing poorer, while 
the expenses of government were constantly increasing 
as the nation emerged from feudal into modern life’’. 

On the other hand, with regard to the mass of the 
nation, it is demonstrated that, ‘‘One of the most 
deeply-rooted feudal theories was that ‘the King 
should live of his own’—that is, that the ordinary 
revenues derived from Crown lands, the customs and 
dues, should serve for the ordinary needs of the 
Government, and that taxes should be levied only in 
time of war, or to meet extra-ordinary need. This 
theory had seldom corresponded to facts, and it was 
not quite tenable; but the taxpayer naturally 
cherished it.’’ 

Given such facts, is it not clear that at that par- 
ticular juncture in English affairs there wanted but a 
wasteful and rapacious monarch to set the country in 
a ‘“‘floughter’’ and provoke insurrection? ‘‘ The 
King ’’, remarks Godwin, ‘‘ continued much prone to 
reformation, especially if anything might be gotten by 
it’. The poor commoner resented the changes 
involved in reformation, since to him it meant personal 
loss. ‘‘ He disliked ’’, it is said, ‘‘ to see the abbeys 
pulled down and the monks turned out, just as he 
disliked raised rents and sheep-farming enclosures, 
and an English service in the parish church ”’. 

It may be suspected, indeed, that in the flood of 
materiality that had swept over the land there was 
more self-seeking than disinterested religion in both 
high and low places. The King suppressed the 
monasteries that he might fill his coffers from their 
spoil. The people opposed the act because these 
institutions were a source of ‘‘ worldly refreshing in 
their bodies *’ as well as of spiritual comfort to their 
souls. It is significant that the pilgrims’ famous 
marching song contains ample reference to the 
material succour given by the monks, who were, from 
general testimony, good landlords, lenders of money to 
the needy, maintainers of sea-walls and dykes, main- 
tainers of bridges and highways, dispensers of 
hospitality, of medicine, and of charity. On the score 
of hospitality, the rich themselves might, and did, 
deplore the ruin of the abbeys. But perhaps the 
greatest loss was to the ordinary wayfarer in un- 
populated places, who ‘‘ heard from afar the sound of 
the vesper-bell at once inviting him to repose and 
devotion, and who might sing his matins with the 
morning star and go on his way rejoicing”. On 
religious, but on further than religious, grounds, the 
majority of the pilgrims did ‘‘ grudge against ’’ the 
statute of suppression. 

If there be considered the part that was taken by 
the Church in assisting the defenders of her property, 
liberties, and faith, it must be acknowledged that this 
was of the meanest value. ‘“‘ The lower clergy ’’, says 
Miss Dodds, ‘‘ both regular and secular, devoted them- 
selves to the cause, but the higher ecclesiastics were 
supine. . .. The Papacy was inert. Cardinal Pole refused 
to stir.”” Is it not, however, to be taken into fullest 
account that those Churchmen that were not mere 
schemers for their own worldly advantage were 
terrorised by his ‘‘ infernal ’’ methods of frightfulness 
into becoming Henry’s tools or accomplices? For it 
was seen that he implacably destroyed all that dis- 
sented from his absolute will. ‘‘ You shall*’, he 
wrote, early in 1537, to Norfolk, ‘‘ in any wise cause 
such a dreadful execution to be done upon a good 
number of the inhabitants of every town, village, or 
hamlet as have offended in this rebellion, as well by 
the hanging them up in trees as by the quartering of 
them, and the setting of their head and quarters in 
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every town, great and small, and in all such places as 
they may be a fearful spectacle to all other hereafter 
that would practise any like matter, which we require 
you to do without pity or respect’. With just such 
cool detachment does the gardener string up bodies of 
birds and beasts, the pests of his realm! Can any 
doubt the effect of Henry’s warning upon soft-living 
and timorous ecclesiastics when the soldier Norfolk 
himself crawled before the King and—for fear of the 
King—before the King’s creature, his personal enemy, 
Thomas Cromwell? As for the inertia of the Papacy, 
the endeavours against Reginald Pole—the man 
beyond reach of Henry’s arm—must have quite con- 
vinced the Pope at what cost to his English adherents 
he should move in this quarrel. Men did not ‘‘ beard ”’ 
Henry VIII. Did he defy papal authority, the Pope 
looked the other way; did he, in arrogating supremacy, 
regulate affairs and doctrine in the English Church, 
the English ecclesiastics came to heel; did he put forth 
egregious books, to teach doctrine and “‘ stablish 
Christian quietness ’’, men extolled his learning; did 
he frown upon the instruments of his will, they 
hastened to disinherit, abjure, or give to death their 
own blood so that only his displeasure might be turned 
from themselves. 

The unfortunate pilgrims inspire from their fate 
the deepest pity. Although once at least, ‘‘ it was in 
their power to strike a decisive blow—a blow from 
which the King’s party might never recover’’, yet, 
because they had not then obtained a royal answer 
to their petition, they would not put their cause to the 
touch and start a flame of civil war. Above all, they 
desired to live each of his own substance, and that 
that might be possible, they must be relieved from 
unfair and excessive taxation. 

The diplomatic skill of the King in suppressing the 
movement without a single concession to the 
grievances, economic, religious, legal, and political, 
his method of entrapping the high-minded Aske, ‘‘ who 
thought men honest that but seem so’’, his savage 
punishment of the pilgrims and their leaders when 
securely netted and in his power, makes extraordinary 
reading. The King, the Duke of Norfolk, Robert 
Aske, Lord Darcy, Thomas Cromwell—the sinister 
tempter of the King with riches—and many an- 
other are vividly with us not from description by 
the authors of their works and deeds, but as they 
appear through this exact presentment of their words 
and dealings with each other at a most vehement, 
most tragic crisis in the nation’s history. 


THE DEFENCE OF ALL BY ALL. 


“A Citizens’ Army: The Swiss System.” By Julian 
Grande. With an Introduction by Colonel Feyler. 
Illustrated. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS book is dedicated to the memory of Lord 
Roberts and to the statesmanship of Mr. Roose- 

velt; it belongs to the past in our own country and to 
the present and future in America. For two reasons it 
belongs to our pre-war days. England has found in the 
events of two tragic years all the education that she 
requires in the duty of national defence; battles have 
taught her much more than she would have deigned to 
learn from books. Next, she must develop her own 
system of armed citizenship, because the needs of her 
national life differ from those that the Swiss obey with 
pride. M. Julian Grande has done his work so well 
that his readers will learn to understand a very brave 
people. There are political differences between the 
French-Swiss and the German-Swiss, but the military 
system of to-day unites them, and M. Grande gathers 
information from. all classes and makes his pages as 
entertaining as they are factful. He publishes also 
a good chapter on compulsory service, written by a 
British merchant who lived for a long time in Germany, 
and who has read much in history about the British 
habit of being unprepared for war. To contrast this 
English habit with the Swiss tradition of defensive 


patriotism, which has lasted since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is to find in historical facts a great many useful 
ironies. 

The twenty-two minute republics forming the Swiss 
Confederation could not have been unified and pre- 
served but for the general belief that military service 
must be accepted not merely as a social duty but as a 
moral right, giving entrance into complete citizenship, 
and thus ‘essential to a free man’s personal dignity. 
Among the Swiss, then, exclusion from military service 
is always, in some evident form, a mark of inferiority. 
It cuts a man off from the defended liberty of the 
commonwealth. A criminal before the law is exempted 
by his depraved acts, and a recruit is disqualified by 
bad conduct for service in the Swiss Army. As for the 
physically unfit, as well as the few exempted for other 
reasons from honouring their citizenship in the first 
and second lines, they are obliged to pay a military tax, 
introduced in 1878 and doubled in 1914. Since the war 
began it has been an annual tax of 12 francs, with a 
super-tax proportioned to a man’s property or income. 
We note, too, that the Swiss clergy, though exempted 
from service in the field, must pass the recruits’ 
course; so they do not stand apart from the nation’s 
traditional spirit of equitable self-defence. 

As the Swiss Cantons have a population of only 
three and a half millions, the strength and the equip- 
ment of their Army are very remarkable. In 1911 the 
strength was 486,851 men. Every recruit is examined 
thrice—once to test his general education, once to test 
his physical stamina, and then a medical examination 
to give a final verdict. Note the minimum standard of 
height: Infantry and the Medical Corps, 5 ft. 1} in.; 
Engineers, 5 ft. 3 in.; Gunners, 5 ft. 5 in. for heavy 
artillery and 5 ft. 34in. for field and fortress work; 
Orderlies, 5 ft. of in.; Cyclists, 5 ft. of in; 
Cavalry, Transport and Supply Troops and Machine- 
Gun Companies, 5 ft. 24 in. Every Swiss, again, is 
liable for military service during a period of twenty- 
nine years from the age of twenty. Inall ranks the service 
pay is small, as the little country must keep her free- 
dom without doing harm to her finance; but the pay is 
high enough to save the Army from the amateur moods 
that no payment at all might produce. In 1914, apart 
from the cost of mobilisation, Switzerland spent on her 
Army £1,472,000—a small sum indeed for about half 
a million men and an efficient equipment. It represents 
a war tax of 11 francs 90 per head of the population. 

Another point worth noting is the fact that, with 
few exceptions, recruits are stronger in health and 
better in moral grit when they leave the recruits’ 
schools or when they come away from their repetition 
training. Either two or three months are passed at a 
recruits’ school, and ordinary foot soldiers between the 
ages of 21 and 28 have to attend annual repetition 
courses lasting about twelve days. Then they join the 
second reserve and remain in it till they are forty. 
There are regulations to keep them in touch with drill, 
and many private clubs of soldiers have for their aim 
the keeping of military fitness. In a year no fewer than 
thirty million cartridges are fired in target practice; 
the Swiss delight in good marksmanship being equal 
to that of our medizval archers. It is estimated that an 
infantry private in peace time, between the ages of 
twenty and forty, gives to his military training not 
more than 180 days. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing of all is the apparent ease with which the Swiss 
have reconciled industrialism with their great historic 
right of continuous national defence. 

The provision made in the Swiss Army for the 
families of ordinary soldiers, including subalterns, is 
dictated by the principle that Switzerland claims from 
+ in equity a devoted service to ensure the freedom 
of all. 

The service pay of an ordinary soldier is 80 ceritimes 
a day, a lance-corporal go centimes, a corporal 1 fr. 20 
(not quite a shilling), a cavalry sergeant-major 1 fr. 50, 
a colour-sergeant 2 fr. 50, an adjutant subaltern 3 fr. 
The wife of one of these soldiers gets 2 fr. a day, and 
70 centimes a day for each child—in towns. In the 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


MY DAYS AND DREAMS Being Autobio- 
—— Notes. By EDWARD CARPENTER, 
emy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. %s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Edward Carpenter’s volume of Reminiscences will excite considerable 
attention owing to the rather exceptional career of the author of “ Civilisa- 
tion: its Cause and Cure,’ ‘and ‘ Towards Democracy.’ 

Ttenes.—" In a book which even those who disagree with Mr. Carpenter's 
premises or conclusions will find as full of sense as of enthusiasm, nothing 
is more likely to be voted amusing than his shrewd accounts of well- on 
people of his time. There is a flash of the rapier about these subtle little 
character sketches, but by showing Mr. Carpenter’s shrewdness, they help 
to show his peculiar significance in the transition from the Victorian era to 
the position which we had reached at the beginning of the war.’ 

Daily News.—" It will be sought for with curiosity by a wide public.” 


JOSHUA ROWNTREE by S. ELIZABETH 
ROBSON. With Introduction by Dr. RENDEL HARRIS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 4s, 6d. net. 


This life of Rowntree, sympathetically portrayed by his niece, Miss S. E. 
Robson, is full of natural charm, both in its local and national aspects. 


THE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR 
By EMILE HOVELAQUE, Translated by the Author. 
Preface by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. Crown 8vo. Qs, 6d. net. 


This book analyses the growth and oordusesy of Prussia and the subse- 
quent Prussianisation of Germany. A masterly survey of England as seen 


through German spectacles is inclcded. 
ABOVE THE BATTLE By ROMAIN 
ROLLAND. Translated by C. K. OGDEN, 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. Third Edition. 
Times.— We must leave unnoticed many fine and penetrating thoughts 
and many stirring passages in these golden pages. In them, let us say once 
for all, speaks the finest spirit of modern France."’ 


GROUP THEORIES OF RELIGION AND 
THE RELIGION OF THE INDIVIDUAL By CLEMENT C. J. 
WEBB, M.A. Large crown 8vo. §s, net. 

This book contains the substance of a course of lectures on the Theories 
of the Nature of Religion, with some reference to the kindred speculations 
of Miss Harrison and Mr. Cornford. Especial attention is paid to M. Lévy 
— or of a “ prelogical mentality,” and to that of a social origin of 

e categories 


NATURAL RIGHTS A Criticism of some Politi- 
cal and Ethical Conceptions. By D. G. RITCHIE, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. New Edition. 


ECONOMIC MORALISM By JAMES 
HALDANE SMITH. Large crown 8vo. §s. net. 
A study in Constructive Economics, a subject of supreme importance in 
this time of upheaval. The chapters on the public and pores ownership of 
property, on capital, rent, trade, remuneraticn of labour, insurance, and 
taxation, offer suggestive solutions of pressing problems. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH RURAL 
LIFE From the Saxon Invasion to the Present Day. 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A. (Cantab.). Preface by 
CHARLES BATHURST, M.A., M.P. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. 6d. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gasette.—"‘ Mr. Fordham’ has written a real history of the 
people of England from a . ey. important point of view, and we commend 
it not only to the specialised student, but to the general reader who likes to 
combine profit with pleasure." 


PLACE NAMES OF DURHAM By the Rev. 
CHARLES E. JACKSON, M.A., St. John's oe Oxon. 
Rector of Longnewton, Co. Durham. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


Cr.8vo. NEW NOVELS 6s. 


The Road to Nowhere | ee ERIC LEAD- 
BITTER, Author of ‘' Rain be! 

Daily Petegraph.—" The story is a! a paren worked out in 
most careful and telling measure, and with a fine cumulative effect that 
makes the crash almost magnificent. . It is one — ~— strongest stories 
that have passed under the reviewer's notice for some 

Daily News.—" Mr. Leadbitter’sstory is clever ~ touching.” 


Wolfine By a A Romance in which a dog plays 


an hono'! 


The Longest Way Round By D. BROADWAY. 


New Witness—‘ One of the pleasantest novels that has been written 
about the Transvaal since the Boer War. In style it is fresh and unassuming. 
Its handling is modern and unmelodramatic." 


An Outraged Society By A. BROWNLOW 
Daily News and Leader—"A vividly written, vividly charactered, 
and entertaining no 


War-Time Silhouettes 
HUDSON. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 
Seven stories each outlining with great simply, but with an intimate 
knowledge of human nature, some connected with the =e. 
Humour and pathos, and wit and om on cunningly intermingled in 
these pages. 


The Survival of the Fittest A New Volume 
of Verse by J.C. SQUIRE. 1s, net. Second Impression. 


Evening News—" In the war books this one has a character 
Mr. Squire is a poet with a‘ punch’ and a 
ting satire.’ 


BY STEPHEN 


RUSKIN HOUSE, MUSEUM ST., LONDON 


BLACKWOODS NEW BOOKS 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE GREATEST MODERN FICTION 
SUCCESS, “CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C.” 


Desmond’s Daughter. 


By -MAUD DIVER. 5s. net 
THE Book to be Read NOW. 


“There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. peers wat 
Its sturdy pragmatical ~~ 4 life fortifies and ennobles every epi 
The story is deeply interesting for its stirring glimpses of the fighting on 
India’s border, and its clever description of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life.""— 
Pall Mali Gasette. 


“The really fresh and charming story is excellently told. 
Diver's book has a real significance, 


Three books in n_great demand. 
THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 


SAND. THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN Hay). The 
Epic of the War. Buy it now. Price 6s. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE. 
By “OLE LUK-OIE." 5th Impression. 68. 
DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
1914-1915. 5s. net. 


TWO TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOKS TO 
BE READY SHORTLY. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR>ON FOOT. 


By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. 


By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE 2/6 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS,BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES 


Hf you have any difficulty in obtaining your copy, or are told it is out of print, 
please write to the publishers. But, better still, make certain of getting 
your copy on the day of publication by forwarding your subscription te the 
publishing Office, 46 George Street, Edinburgh, or to 37 Paternoster Row, 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW. 


THREE TYPICAL REVIEWS. 


no other journal cau.""—Glasgow News. 
Blackwood's’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a_ monthly 
reminder thas boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been won and kept by 
ic-sc! uck of our soldiers and and sailors ; that in warf ‘are, literat and 

art bas a glorious history.”—The Times. 


“*The only magazine which all lo of li 
steal at the beginning of very orming Post. must buy, borrow, or 


JULY Contains— 


to the British spirit in hours 


“Fallen Angels.” py “Ganpat.” | At Ctesiphon. 
An Adventure. By R.C.G. | In Trinity College during the 
On Informing Subordinates. py F.1. Fein Rebellion. 
Somewhere in Africa. By One of the Garrison 
By Equatorial. without 

Two's Two. By J. Storer Clouston. - 
A Greek Island. By G.£.H. | Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. 


Wounded and a Prisoner of War. | The Protest of an Irish 
—dl. By An Exchanged Officer. By a Southern Loyalist. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON 
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country only 1 fr. 50 a day is given to the wife and 
50 centimes for each child. But the total sum paid to 
a soldier or to a subaltern on active service never ex- 
ceeds his peace-time earnings. If a townsman private 
has a wife and eight children, and if he earned only six 
francs a day before doing his military service, his 
family receives not 70 centimes multiplied by eight 
per day for the children and 2 francs for the wife, or 
7 fr. 60 daily, but just 5 francs plus the husband’s 
service pay of 80 centimes and his rations. 

A colonel on active service gets 20 francs a day, a 
lieutenant-colonel 15 francs, a major 12 francs,.a cap- 
tain 10 francs, a first lieutenant 8 francs, a lieutenant 
7 francs, a staff secretary 6 francs, a colonel of 
division 30 francs, the commandant of an army corps 
35 francs, head of the general staff 40 francs, a com- 
mander-in-chief 50 francs. Training pay is less. Thus 
the heads of the Army get 17 francs each a day. Since 
the war began officers and men alike have received 
1 fr. 20 a day as food allowance. It is the hereditary 
temper of the people that makes the Swiss Army the 
least expensive in the world. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“<The Day ’—and After : War Speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Hughes, Prime Minister of —-, Arranged by Keith A. 
a ag With an Introduction by D. Lioyd George. Cassell. 


Here is a book that appears at the right time. We note this 
fact because “ Too Late” has been the motto of a great many 
war books. After Germany had struck, for instance, book after 
book was published on her creed of aggressive war, and Bernhardi 
—a mere echo of the German people—was magnified into a person 
of great consequence in his own country. Only a person here and 
there valued Professor Cramb until the German armies began 
their drunken savagery in Belgium. Hence a book in time means 
a good and necessary appeal made to a public that is ready to 
receive it. As Mr. Hughes has achieved in a few weeks the 
leadership of economic reform, adding a fire of his own to a 
doctrine that Joseph Chamberlain would have approved, this 
reprint of his speeches will be timely to those who are deter- 
mined that Cobdenism shall not ally itself again with Germany’s 
trade methods. Recently the Neueste Nachrichten assured its 
readers that they could have confidence still in the British 
Liberal Party. It gave a reason in haste: “The hope that 
Lord Crewe ... will be more ready to meet the wishes of 
France than Runciman would have been rests on very feeble 
foundation, for Lord Crewe also belongs to the Liberal Party, 
and has grown grey in Free Trade convictions.” It is always on 
British Liberalism that Germany rests her fiscal hopes. She 
has yet to learn that she should quote from the Paris Conference, 
and not from Cobden’s antiquarians. 

Mr. Lloyd George has written a good introduction, and Mr. 
Murdoch has included several speeches delivered in Australia. 
What does Mr. Murdoch mean when he says that he thanks 
“ those who have helped in the production of these speeches ”’ ? 
Mr. Hughes speaks as Mr. Hughes; he is not a Speechifying 
Company, Ltd., as Mr. Murdoch implies unwittingly. “ The 
production of these speeches” belongs to their author; while 
their collection and choice belong to Mr. Murdoch and his helpers. 
Here and there the speeches need revision, and Mr. Hughes 
intends to revise them for a Library Edition which will contain 
his addresses in Paris and his farewell speech in England. In- 
stantaneous talk on great subjects cannot hit the right phrase 
invariably ; it is certain to offer some food to the sharks of mg 
criticism. A few sentences feed the enemies of Mr. Hug 
they come too sketchily from a platform to be useful in | sao 
print. But the main purposes of a public speech—its dramatic 
effect on a large audience and its after-effect on readers of 
newspapers—have never been better understood than they are 
by Mr. Hughes, who is Demos inspired by patriotism and touched 
with genius. Blend Joseph Chamberlain with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and we have the Prime Minister of Australia. No wonder he 
has some foes in all the political parties ! 


“*The Neutral Merchant : 
By Piggott. University of 
These articles, reprinted from the “ Nineteenth Century and 
After”, belong to the history of the war. They will be useful 
for a long time to students, because they will show our attitude 
—and the attitude of the United States—towards sea questions 
of urgent importance. All that Sir Francis Piggott writes on 
the “ Freedom of the Sea” is particularly v: No phrase 


in our time has been more misused, not only by the sinister 
policy of German writers and statesmen, but by those British 
idealists who wish to make the sea as neutralised as their poor 
minds. Sir Francis holds to the principle that Right without 
Might is at the mercy of planned and efficient aggression. If 
the United Kingdom allowed the seas to be neutralised, her 
marine power would vanish, and her Empire would become a 
series of isolated fragments ; for neutralisation of the sea means 
that the sea would be forbidden to warships of any nation 
whatsoever, and that it could not be used by neutrals for sup- 
plying belligerents with guns and ammunitions. We suppose 
that continents could fight if they liked, choosing perhaps the 
cheapest of deadly weapons, such as pokers and stone axes; 
while an island power would be unable to send troops over the 
neutral seas, because transports would be warships—not neutral 
trading ships. Germany might accept disarmament on land if 
the seas were neutralised effectively, for she must have learnt 
in the present war that scientific fighting is much too expensive, 
and that the simplest of primitive weapons would do all that she 
could desire to do in a war of surprise and in hand-to-hand 
battles. A million troops with pokers would break a 
many skulls in half an hour. Under a world policy of dis- 
armament and of neutralised seas the most militant nation 
would be certain to hold sway over the Continent. Weapons 
are but symptoms of the fighting spirit in mankind, and when 
they are primitive and cheap the temptation to make aggressive 
war is constantly present in ambitious politics. If the cost 
price of the cheapest shell could be raised to £500 we should be 
nearer to perpetual peace than idealism will ever bring us. By 
steadily increasing the cost price of war weapons the civilised 
nations will draw closer and closer to diplomatic settlements of 
their disputes. 
“* The Fauna of British India, er Ceylon and Burma.”’ Vol. VI. 
ee? See By W. L. Distant. Taylor and Francis. 


It is a great pleasure to welcome this new volume. The 
illustrations are well drawn and carefully printed, and Mr. 
Distant knows how to be brief as well as accurate. His profuse 
and patient knowledge is delightful to men of science. The 
editor, Dr. A. E. Shipley, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India, has arranged for the publication of ten fresh 
volumes, each one of which will be written by a specialist. 
Larousse, in Paris, has done nothing better than this fine series. 


The address on “ Patriotic Poetry, Greek and English” which 
Prof. Rhys Roberts delivered last year on the 500th 
anniversary of Agincourt is welcome in a printed form (Murray, 
3s. 6d. net). It reminds us of the glories of ancient Greece, and 
the Athenians and Spartans, who, in spite of all the boasted 
advance of civilisation, have still something to teach us concern- 
ing the spirit in which war should be waged. Scholars will 
delight in the supplementary notes which the Professor has found 
time to produce, though he is doing the work of two classical 
lecturers at the front besides his own. 

Though he begins with Henry V., and, as a Welshman, thinks 
it necessary to bring out the virtues of Fluellen, he uses mainly 
a text from the “ Persians ” of Auschylus, the cry of the Greeks 
at Salamis ending with “ Now allis at stake”. In Adschylus and 
in Homer patriotism has a noble simplicity which, as we pointed 
out some months since, might well be imitated in this sophisti- 
cated age. Art even now might find inspiration in the plan of 
the Shield of Achilles (p. 139). 

We do not think Henry V. as a character equal to Achilles. 
Shakespeare’s portrait has distinct hints of selfishness. But the 
patriotic passages of the Agincourt play are as splendid as ever, 
and the Professor gives us a fine selection of Homer. He only 
touches briefly on English poetry, and we hope he may some day 
enlarge his address and find much more for praise, especially 
those Ballads which moved the heart of Sir Philip Sidney more 


than a trumpet. 


We are obliged to Dr. Edwin Marion Cox for a neat pamphlet on 
**Sappho and the Sapphic Metre in English ”, with Bibliographical 
Notes (Chiswick Press, 1s. net), which brings the subject up to 
Prof. Tucker’s little monograph published in 1914 and the latest 
additions from the Oxyrhyncus Papyri. Those who abuse 
literary critics should remember that we owe to two of them, 
Longinus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Sappho’s two greatest 
pieces, while Addison produced the first reasoned criticism, 
though he descended for translations to Ambrose Philipa, The 
“ Sapphicks ” thereafter produced have little connection with 
the real article, yet were clearly fashionable. Lord Chesterfield, 
we recall, expected Philip Stanhope (a boy of twelve!) to-“do 
justice by an incomparable English version to the tender and 
unfortunate Sappho”. No such version is, we think, yet available. 
Symonds’s rendering of the Ode to Anactoria has weak points. 
Tennyson has come nearest to that brilliant, ae spirit in his 
**Eleanore” and “Fatima”, the inspiration of which he 
admitted. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


A Memoir. 
By his Brother, JOHN HOWARD PARNELL, Frontispiece 
Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
“* An intimate biography, full of anecdotes and vivid touches.” 


—Country Life. 
GENERAL BOTHA. 
The Career andthe Man. By HAROLD SPENDER. Frontis- 


piece Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A spirited account of a fascinating personality.""—Observer. 


POLITICS. 


By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. A.J. BALFOUR. 2vols. 24s. net. 
“Mr. Balfour's introduction adds importance to a book which in itself is of 
first importance just now.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
Over-Ruled. Pygmalion. 


With Prefaces on Christianity, Marriage, and the English 
Language. By BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
“* The most interesting and moving of all his prefaces.""—Times. 


New Fiction. 
BARNACLES. 


By J. MACDOUGALL HAY, Author of ‘‘ Gillespie "' (now in its 
4th Edition). 6s. 


FOR ENGLAND. 


By H. FIELDING-HALL, Author of ‘The Field of Honour,” 
‘*The Soul of a People,’’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY. 


By G. W. BULLETT. 4s. 6d. net. 


JUST DAVID. 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Pollyanna,"’ ‘‘ Miss 
Billy,"* ‘‘ Cross Currents," &c. 6s. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 6s. 


SPECTATORS. 


By CLARA SMITH and T. BOSANQUET. 6s. 
CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 
7/6 net, each vol. * New Volume Now Ready. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. 
Previously Published. 


THE CENTURY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. vouis BatirFoL. 


A Leading Case in Psychical Research. 


THE QUEST FOR 

DEAN BRIDGMAN CONNER 
By ANTHONY J. PHILPOTT. 

FROM DARTMOUTH TO 
THE DARDANELLES. 


A MIDSHIPMAN’S LOG. Edited by His Mother. 1/- net. 


A record of stirring adventure such as comes to few boys of 
sixteen. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 


“ CONTEMPTIBLE.”’ 


By “CASUALTY.” 3/6 net. 
A Subaltern’s account of his experiences with the ‘‘Con- 
temptible Little Army" during the first i of the war. 
Particularly vivid and actual.'’—The Time. 


ON THE ANZAC TRAIL. 


“ ANZAC.” 3/6 net. 
PRISONER OF WAR. 

By ANDRE WARNOD. 3/6 net. 
VIVE LA FRANCE! 

By E. A. POWELL. 3/6 net. 


|Second Thoughts of an Econo- 


|My Yoruba Alphabet. sy, x. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Political & Literary E 
olitica rary Essays. 
Third Series. By the EARL OF CROMER. 


8vo. . 6d. net. 
The Guardian Neadios to gis that the political essays are sound 
literature of their kind, with all distinction of culture, and classic 


culture, about them. hey -~- makes excellent reading.” 


Persons & Politics of the 


Transition. sy arTHUR ANTHONY 
BAUMANN, B.A., sometime M.P. for Peckham. §8vo. 


The Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—'** Persons and Politics of the 
Transition’ can —e be described by such words as ‘charming’ and 
* delightful’. ens and every man who does read 


UNDER 
THREE FLAGS. 


With the Red Cross in Belgium, France and Serbia. By 
ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON and INGEBORG STEEN- 
HANSEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Land and Water.—" As a study of life among the human wreckage of 
war, this book is one of the best that has yet appeared." 

The Times.—**A volume of very vivid reminiscences, in which skilled 
journalistic hands make the best of many varied and moving experiences of 
the authors in the work of nursing.” 

The Field.—’‘ The authors know how to paint word pietures and draw 
the sights and scenes they wineet & in an interesting and attractive style. 

Many anecdotes are related of the different peoples met with, and the 
book is full of instructive reading.” 


The Daily Telegraph. —“ Since both use their pens as deftly and as 
delicately as, we imagine "their hands were employed in field and base 
hospitals, this book needs no further 

The Northern Whig.—" The joint ne of this volume have some 
thrilling tales to tell of their experiences wii th the Red Cross in Belgium, 
France and Serbia.” 


With a Preface by OWEN WISTER. 


The Aftermath of Battle. with 
the Red Cross in France. By EDWARD 
D. TOLAND. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and 


Service of Science. By Professor 

R. A. GREGORY. With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*.* The main purposes of this book are y display the nobility of scientific 

work, the value of scientific method, and the practical service of results 

obtained by research. The human note is dominant, and scientific 

discovery is shown to have oo o rise to numerous great industries and to 

factor of modern life to the welfare 
of mankind. 


mist. By WILLIAM SMART, D.Phil., LL.D., 
late Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Glasgow. With a Biographical Sketch by THOMAS 
JONES, M.A. Extracrown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Scotsman.—" Students of economic science everywhere, but 

ly those who were taught by the late Professor Smart in Glasgow, 

will welcome the appearance of this posthumous work from his pen both 
for its substantive doctrine and as a proper memorial of its author."’ 


DENNETT, Author of “ Nigerian Studies,’’ etc. 8vo. 
Sewed, Is. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


21, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BOOK OF ITALY 


Issued under the Auspices of 
Her Majesty Queen Elena of Italy 


Edited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Litt., Lecturer in Italian 
at the University of Cambridge. With an Introduction by 
ViscounT Bryce, O.M., 32 half-tone and line full-page illustra- 
tions and 6 in colour. Cloth, price 7/6 net. 


Alse a Fine Edition, bound in White 
Vellum with a Gilt top, price 21/- net 


The net profits from the sale will be handed over by the Publishers 


to the Pro Italia Committee in aid of the Italian Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Families in the United Kingdom, gp of the Italian Red Cross, under 


An cight-page Prospectus, with specimen coloured plate, 
will be sent free to any address on application. 


PRO ITALIA COMMITTEE by T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Startling scenes from the War's great tragedy are enacted in the 
pages of this book. It is war as a Doctor sees it at close quarters, 
with all its grim and terrible reality and sombre pathos. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR TIME 


By S. P. B. MAIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


** You must read this book from beginning to end if you wish 
to understand how triumphantly the Public School spirit has 
justified all that has been said of it, in prose or poetically, in the 
last fifty years.''—Morning Post. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND 
ENGLISH 


By W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor 
of Classics in the University of Leeds. An 
Address given on the 500th Anniversary of Agin- 
court. With Notes, and References and Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND GABRIELLA 


A new novel by ELLEN GLASGOW, Author 

of ‘‘The Battle-Ground,” ‘“‘The Romance ofa 

Plain Man,” &c. 5s. net 

A book of power—of the mastery of human fate. A tale that 

will make a profound impression for its sanity, its knowledge of 

life, and for the gentle, fearless woman who steps out of its pages 
with the fruits of victory in her hands. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


The Experience of Ten Months 
spent in the Firing Line 


On the 
RUSSIAN FRONT 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 
Fully Illustrated. 8/6 net 
We are given glimpses of war at its worst, lightened with 
many charming incidents. We gain a knowledge of the 


Russian soldier as a fighting man, ‘‘ whose faith and optimism 
must lead to victory."’ 


The Thrilling History of 
a Victorious Campaign 


HOW BOTHA and SMUTS 


CONQUERED 
GERMAN S.W. AFRICA. 


By 
Reuter’s War Correspondents with the 
Forces. With 200 Illustrations and large 
Map. Paper 2/- net. Cloth 3/6 net. 
The Authors say :—" The Campaign was 
like no other Campaign on Earth.” 
To be had from all Booksellers. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


Cambridge 
Cniversity Press 


Germany 1815-1890. By sir ADOLPHUS 
WILLIAM WARD, F.B.A., Litt.D., Master of 
Peterhouse. Volume I. 1815-1852. With a map. 
Crown &vo. 12s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
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